JOHN MILTON

it at any price. He was desperately in need of money,
and the House of Commons (which had then a mison
d'etre) was not prepared to give him any except on
terms. Altogether it was an exciting time, but Milton
was in no way specially concerned in it. Milton looms
so large in our imagination among the figures of the
period that, despite Dr. Johnson's sneers,28 we are apt
to forget his political insignificance, and to fancy him
curtailing his tour and returning home to take his place
amongst the leaders of the Parliament men. Return
home he did, but it was, as another pedagogue has
reminded us,29 to receive boys ' to be boarded and
instructed \ Dr. Johnson tells us that we ought not
to allow our veneration for Milton to rob us of a joke
at the expense of a man { who hastens home because his
countrymen are contending for their liberty, and when
he reaches the scene of action vapours away his
patriotism in a private boarding-school'; but that this
observation was dictated by the good Doctor's spleen
is made plain by his immediately proceeding to point
out, with his accustomed good sense, that there is really
nothing to laugh at, since it was desirable that Milton,
whose father was alive and could only make him a small
allowance, should do something, and there was no
shame in his adopting an honest and useful employ-
ment.

To be a Parliament man was not part of the ambition
of one who still aspired to be a poet; who was not yet
blind to the heavenly vision ; who was still meditating
what should be his theme, and who in the meantime
chastised his sister's sons, unruly lads, who did him no
credit and bore him no great love.
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